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of which he was condemned to the confiscation of his property. Moreau sold his estate of Gros Bois to Berthier, and proceeded to Cadiz, whence he embarked for America. I shall not again have occasion to speak of him until the period of the intrigues into which he was drawn by the same influence which ruined him in France.
On the evening of the day when I received the kind message from Josephine I had an official invitation to proceed the next day to Malmaison, where the Emperor then was. I was much pleased at the idea of seeing him there rather than at the Tuileries, or even at St. Cloud. Our former intimacy at Mai-inaison made me feel more at my ease respecting an interview of which my knowledge of Bonaparte's character led me to entertain some apprehension. Was I to be received by my old comrade of Brienne, or by His Imperial Majesty ? I was received by my old college companion.
On my arrival at Malmaison I was ushered into the tent-room leading to the library. How I was astonished at the good-natured familiarity with which he received me ! This extraordinary man displayed, if I may employ the term, a coquetry towards me which surprised me, notwithstanding my past knowledge of his character. He came up to me with, a smile on his lips, took my hand (which he. had never done since he was Consul), pressed it affectionately, and it was impossible that I could look upon him as the Emperor of Prance and the future King of Italy. Yet I was too well aware of his fits of pride to allow his familiarity to lead me beyond the bounds of affectionate respect. " My dear Bourri-enne," said he, "can you suppose that the elevated rank I have attained has altered my feelings towards you ? ISTo. I do not attach, importance to the glitter of Imperial pomp ; all that is meant for the people; but I must still be valued according to my deserts. I have been very well satisfied with your services, and I have appointed you to a situation where I shall have occasion for them. I know that I can rely upon you." He then asked with great warmth of friendship what T was about, and inquired after my family, etc. In short, I never saw him display less reserve or more familiarity andre the weather was cold and frosty; we were a1! dressed as if for a well-heated drawing-room, and our only protection against the cold, our cashmere shawls, we were obliged to take off as we entered the gallery. I believe I never suffered so much from cold in all the days of my life ; but people do not enter the service of the great to enjoy their comforts, and this I perceived above all on that day, and in more ways than one. I set out in such a hurry, I had been so confused since the preceding day, that I forgot to take my breakfast; and the pangs of hunger were added to the lively'sufferings of cold. I never knew that while I was waiting to put on Her Majesty's mantle an excellent breakfast had been served up in the Archbishop's apartments for all the retinue. This was very unlucky, and when the beautiful sacred music of M. Lcsueur was performed in the cathedral, I had good grounds for judging of the truth of the old proverb, Venire ajl'a'niu n'a point d'oreilles.
